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LANDLORDS, 


275. We now come to the last 
_ proposition of the Committee, 
which is, in meaning, as follows: 
xu. That the as€enpBNncy 
of the landed interest, as 
FVINCED BY THE PRACTICE 
or tHE ConsTITUTIoN, is 
most beneficial to the coun- 

try. 55. 

276. Why such an observation 
as this should have been brought, 
neck and heels, into such a paper 
as this Report, may very well be 
asked; but, we shall see the rea- 
son presently ; and, when we have 


ee 





seen that, we will, with the Com- 
mittee’s leave, inquire into the 
truth of the proposition. Let us 
first, however, take the very words 
of the Committee. ‘ Looking to 
“the possible contingencies of 
“war, Your Committee are not 
“ insensible to the importance of 
“ securing the country from a 
“ state of dependence upon other, 
“and possibly hostile, countries, 
“for the subsistence of its popu-- 
“ lation ;—looking to the Institu- 
“ tions of the country, in their 
“ several bearings and influence 
“in the practice of our constitu- 
“* tion, they are still more anxious 
** to preserve to the landed interest, 
“« the weight, station and ascend- 
“‘ ancy, which it has enjoyed so 
** long, and used so beneficially. 
“ Their first wish, therefore, is, 
‘+ that, whatever general sugges- 
“tions they may offer, should be 
2Z 
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“scrupulously examined with a 


‘““@ue regard to these two con- 
‘* siderations.” 

277. Do they indeed! Do 
they look to the “ possible con- 
tin yencies of war?” They ought, 
indeed ; but, do they; can they ; 
and, in the same breath, propose 
to continue a debt of eight hun- 
dred millions? Can they think 
of a war with France and Ame- 
rica, and yet propose to keep a 
paper-money afloat? And can 
they hgpe to carry on war for half 
an hour without a paper-money, 
just such as it was, or a great deal 


if 


they can really think of any of 


worse than it was, before? 


these things, they must be what 
(with Sixv-Acts in my eye) I dare 
not trust my pen to describe. 

278. However, we will not now 
criticise the Ministers as warriors: 
we will leave them to have another 
war-frolic as soon as they please : 
they are harmless enough now in 
that way: they are like # Tately- 
mischievous but now miserable 
old “boar, deprived of his spirit 
and his tusks knocked out; and 
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amore dejected and deplorable 
creature it is hardly possible to 
find in existence. We will leave 
them as warriors, and come to 
their eulogium on “ the practice 
of the Constitution,” 

279. It is not very easy to dis- 
cover what they mean by institu- 
tions of the country having bear- 
ings on the practice of the Con- 
stitution. This is a fine specimen 
of the deep and dark. Make a 
puddle muddy, says Swirt, and 
it seems as deep as the sea. How- 
ever, in plain English, this is the 
meaning of this passage: that, in 
whatever they propose, they would 
wish to keep in view, the uphold- 
ing of the great Land-owners, in 
order that they may not lose the 
power which they mow have of 
putting members into the House 
of Commons, which power has 
been so long enjoyed by them, 
and so beneficially used. 
| 280. No man denies that the 
great land-owners have long en- 
joyed this power: no man denies, 
that this is the practice of the 
Constitution: but many even open- 
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ly deny, and a great majority of 
the ‘people, of all ranks and de- 
grees, now begin to deny the opi- 
nion, that this practice has been 
beneficial to the country at large, 
and that it finally will be benefi- 
cial even to the great land-owners 
themselves, whose means of escape 
from the present perils are not as 
clear as the sun at noon-day ; for, 
it would be strange indeed, if, 
during a general wreck of fortunes, 
theirs were wholly to escape even 
a sousing in the water. 

281. The best, and indeed, the 
only way to judge of the goodness 
or badness of any practice is, to 

ascertain its effects, its conse- 
| quences. Thus, in judging of the 
French Revolution, for ‘instance, 
we are not to inquirewhat fooleries 
or violences were committed dur- 
ing its progress; but, we are to 
ask, what has it produced in the 
end? And, if we find, as we do 
find; that it has freed that fine and 
populous country, from a tyranni- 
cal noblesse, who played the des- 
pot in every village, who compel- 
ied the people to bake their bread 
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at the ovens of these tyrants and 
to pay a tax on it, and who held 
them in a state of the most abject 
slavery ; if we find that it has 
taken a third part of the real pro- 
perty of the country out of the 
hands of a set of lazy, luxurious 
monks, and distributed it amongst 
the industrious cultivators of the 
land ; if we find, that ithas swept 
away an enormous debt, and the 
most odious, vexatious and oppres- 
sive taxes that ever were known 
in the world, those of one other 
country onlyexcepted ; ifwe find, 
that it has produced a represen- 
tation of the people that is not 
a mere sham; if we find, that fair 
and open trial has taken place of 
those base and cruel private con- 
demnations that used ‘to take 
place ; if we find, that the Revo- 
lution has made a happy people 


of the most wretched peasantry 
that ever disgraced the globe; if 
we find, that it has renovated the 
French nation, made it really 


prosperous ; given solid means ; 
enabled it.to prepare, slowly and 


surely, to‘assert its rights, or, to 
2Z2 











take just vengeance on its base 
foes, by means of war; if we find, 
that the French Revolution has 
done all these things, we must de- 
clare it to be a very good thing 
itself. 

282. So.omon tells us to look 
at the end; not at the beginning 
or the’ middle, of a course of 
action. 
of our Constitution” by this un- 
erring test. But, why the prac- 
tice? Why not talk of the Con- 
stitution self? Can the manner 
be of more importance than the 
thing itself! Why resort to the 


use of this word practice! It 


Let us try the “* practice 


would not do to say, that, ‘ above 
“ all things we must take care not 
“to do any thing to let in Re- 
“ form.” It would not do to say 
that in so many words; and, 
hence, I imagine, this word -prae- 
tice was resorted to.’ But, let us 
proceed to try this practice by the 
test of experience. 

283. This practice has been 
going, full swing, for a hundred 
and four years ; that is-to say, ever 


since the Whig-parliament, which 
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was chosen to sit for three. years, 
passed an act to lengthen its term 
to seven years, and to cause. all 
future. parliaments to sit for the 
same length of time. There be- 
gan this famous “ practice.” And 
what has it produced in the end ¢ 
Not in the end, indeed ; for that is 
to come; but what has it produced 
up to this time? We have had 
many wars, many vietcries, more 
defeats, the gain of India and the 
loss of America, But, how do we 
stand? Externally the practice 
has created a new nation ; a great 
maritime nation, with the best 
ships and best seamen in, the 
world, ready to cope with us. as 
any moment; and, it so is, that, 
if we were at war with France and 
America, an event naturally to be 
expected would be an invasion of 
Ireland from New England, Ju 
short, to preserve the West Indies, 


and to prevent, at the same time, 


jan. invasion.of Ireland, in case of 


a war with these two powers, ap- 
pears te.me impossible ; that is to 
say, unless the whole of our system 
be changed, and.of course unless 
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the famous practice be abandoned, 
before such war shall take place. 
284. -This is one thing that the 
practice has produced ; for, most 
assuredly, if that practice had not 
been in vogue, the United States 
would still have been ‘colonies of 


England, instead of beg a nation 


-able to beat her single handed ; 


eble to defeat and capture two of 
ker fleets with an inferior force. 
1 beg the reader not to think that 
this was owing to some accident. 
ft was owing to natural causes; 
ewing to superior skill in the mak- 
img of the ships, in the managing 
ef them, and to superior strength 
and activity in the seamen. The 
American officers are not selected 
through the influence of the “ prac- 
tice ;” and the seamen share largely 
isi the gains of war, and are there- 
fore selected for their bodily pow- 
ers and moral -character united. 
285. This, then, the creation, 
the raising up and establishing of 
this formidable maritime rival and 
enemy, is one of the deeds of the 
“* practice ;” and, whether this be 
one of its beneficial effects, I may 
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‘safely leave the reader to judge. 


At the same time the practice has 
done and is doing, all it\could and 
can’ doy to add to the maritime 
power of France. It is doing this 
in the most effectual of all possible 
ways; that is to say, by driving 
people from this country to spend 
their money in that country. . This 
is neither more nor Jess than send- 
ing a part, and a considerable 
part, of the-fruit of English labour 
to be carried to France; ‘to assist 
tomake her prosperous and to add 
to her strength ; and, of course, to 
her means of injuring and hum- 
bling England. 

286. Many things in addition 
the practice has done with regard 
to external matters, ail having a 
tendency to make this country 
feeble in the scale of nations ; but, 
we will pass these over, for the 
present. . I confine myself to 
France and America ; and I put 
it to any man ef common under- 
standing, whether he think, that 
we should now be able to meet 
those two nations in war, with a 
debt of eight hundred millions 
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banging about ournecks * Freed | 
from that, we might do great 
things ; but, and lét this be well 
observed, this debt.ha@s been pro- 
duced by “ the practice ;” is the 
creature of “ the practice,” and 
must live, or die, with it, one being 
the root and the other the-trunk 
of this tree of benefits. 

287. As to the internal state of 
the country, the internal effects of 
the practice, Ministers’ speeches 
and kings’ speeches, and hired 
newspapers, magazines and re- 
views, say that those effects are 
excellent. I say, that they are 
the worst that can possibly be. 
But, in order to avoid all dispute, 
we will take the state of the coun- 
try as it is described to usin this 
very Report. And whatis it? It 
is this: that the culfivators of the 
land (three-fourths of the people) 
are ina state of distress ; that the 
land cannot noW be cultivated 
without loss; that all classes of 
the community have, each in its 
tarn, smarted under the injury in- 
fiicted on it by the Bank stoppage, 
and that the owners and occupiers 
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of the land are now’ smarting un- 
der-injury inflicted: by this cause ; 
that the state of the country is one 
of great difficulty and distress ; 
that abundant crops and fine har- 
vests tend to augment this diffi- 
culty and this distress ! 

288. Now, what do we want 
more than this? What do we 
want more, to shew the nature, 
tendency and result of “ the 
practice of the constitution? ” 
This is the state of things, which 
the Committee say exists; and 
we know well, that ithas not been 
produced by any convulsion im 
nature; by any flood, hurricane, 
or tempest. We know, that God 
has dealt by us as he was wont 
to deal by our forefathers, inwhose 
time it was, as it had been from 
the foundation of the world, looked 
upon us as a blessing to have 
abundant crops and fine harvests. 
This state of things has, then, 
been produced by those amongst 
‘us who have the power of making 
therest of us do what they pleased ; 
by those amongst us who havehad: 
the power to put'us to death if we 
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disobeyedthe laws that they made; 
by those, im short, who derive. 
their power from, “the practice of. 
the constitution,” 

289. And let us. now see how, 
they. have gone to. work, and how 
they have proceeded in proslucing, 
this state of things.. The: peo- 
ple, or, at least, great num- 
bers of them, wished, thirty years 
ago, to do away the practice of 
the constitution, and to reyert to 
the constitution iise/f ; and, at this 
time, they were encouraged in 
their endeavours to effect this, by 
the people of France, who had 
just begun that revolution which 
has, in the end, produced their 
present ease and happiness. 
Those who were engaged in “‘ the 
practice” made war upon, the 
French people, and, persuaded 
a great part.of the people of 
England, that.it was necessary to 


destroy the revolution, in, Erance | 


in, order to preserve. the property 
and the religion of the people of 
England!, This. war. required 


immense sums of money to carry 
it_on. . It. was-impossible, by the 
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means of taxation, to. raise money 
enough, for. this purpose, Those 
who, derived their power from 
* the Practice ”. had, therefore, 
recourse to. borrowing, and, they 
issued large quantities. of, paper- 
money, in,order to. make bor- 
rowing. more easy. Having gone 
on, in, this, way for, about sive 
years, the people began to.sus- 
pect the solidity of the paper- 
money; and, they, accordingly, 
ran, in, great crowds, to the Bank, 
to get gold and silver for the 
paper that they, held. The Bank 
had not gold and silver enough to 
pay them. In. a fright, the 
Directors of the Bank went to the 
Minister, told him their state, and 
asked him, “‘ when he would think 
proper to INTERFERE.” The 
Privy Council issued an Qrder 
to the Bank not to pay any more 
gold or silver ! | | 

290. This is a memorable 
epoch in the history of the “ Prag 
tice” of the constitution. The prac- 
tice of the Constitution produc- 
ed an Aet of Parliament, called 
an Act of indemnity, to screen 
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the Direeters, the Ministers, the 
Privy Councillers' and all others 
concerned: in this. vielation of the 
law. Itnext produced other acts, 
iw Succession, to make the paper- 
money, down to/one pound notes, 
become the sole current money 
of the country.;.and without pla- 
cing any cheek on :the issuers as. 
to the quantity that they issued, 
This caused a revolution in: all 
prices ;. so that a thing that used 
to. sell for five shillings now sold 
for, .fifieen shillings. Thus all 
contracts for time were virtually 
violated ; servants were robbed 
of part of their wages; deductions 
were made from the wages of the 
labourer ; the labouring classes 
became miserable ; and the num- 
ber of parish-paupers received a 
frightful addition. 

291. 4In -the meanwhile the 
Practice pushed on the war, and 
carried on its borrowings, til], at 
last, it got a debt the aznnal in- 
terest of which required more, in 
various shapes, than 40 millions, 


It did not, with all this, effect its 
grand purpose; for, though it 





hited: ‘more’ than’ a: million: of 
arméd men to fight against the 
French, the French got  rid-.of 
their swarms of petty despots; of 
the gormandizing monks ; and of 
all. their. grievous oppressions. 
The Practice defeated them: in 
war; . overwhelmed. them with 
myriads.of armed men brought 
together, by means of its paper- 
money, from all parts of the 
earth; but the French have, as 
we have seen, ended their strife 
in obtaining a representative go- 
vernment, and in being in a 
state of great and solid pros- 
perity. 

292. The persons engaged in 
earrying on ‘“ the Practice” now 
found themselves at peace; and 
they had enacted, that, when 
peace should come, they would 
cause the Bank to pay its notes in 
gold and silver. This was not done ; 
it is not done even yet, though the 
peace has been made more than 
seven years! However, in 1819, 
they enacted, that the Bank should 
be compelled to pay in gold and 
silver in 1823. This act contained 
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promises, that. caused the quantity 
of paper-money té grow less. This 
caused prices to begin to go back| 
on their way from 165s. to ‘5s. 
Prices: are now on their march 
downwards, and have made con- 
siderable progress. 

293. This has produced a vir 
tual violation of all ‘contracts 
the other way. A man, who, in 
1813, bargained to pay 100/. in 
1821, has 2007. to pay instead of 
1002. But, the great thing of all 
is, that the interest of the Debt, 
which had been contracted by the 
persons who carry on the Prac- 
tice, has now to be paid in gold 
and silver, and, of course, the per- 
sons receiving that interest, will 
now receive three for one, long 
before we come to actual legal 
payments in gold and silver ! 

294. Thus it is that distress and 
difficulty is coming (for they are 
hardly’ felt yet) upon this nation ; 
thus it is, that England is becom- 
ing & poor, feeble, crippled nation, 
borne down by debt, and wholly 
unable, while that debt hangs on 
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her, to attempt to go to war, or 


1984 
even to:¢talk bf war. And, as we 
have seen, she has been: brought 
into this miserably degraded state 
by no convulsion of nature ; by no 
visitation of Ged:; but, merely by 
human means. We have all the: 
chain of causes clear before our’: 
eyes. These causes’ are acts of 
parliament, which are all now-to 
be seen inthe statate-book, ‘and 
all proceeding direetly from the’ 
will and pleasure ‘of those, who! 
have derived: from“ the practiee 
of the constitution” their power of 
making those acts. at 
295. Now, then, is not this state ’ 
ment of mine true? Can any part 
of it be denied ? Ani if it be’ trae, 
has this practice of the Constitu- 
tion been beneficial to the king-"’ 
dom? Aré the Committee correct 
in describing the tendency and 
effects of this’ practice ? Will any 
man, at ‘this day, ‘and ‘with the 
difficulty and distress in his eye, 
say that hé sees arly proof of the 
benefits of this practice? Will any 
man say, that he can discover any 
danger in this practice being 
changed?” | 7 
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296, Nor let. it be pretended, 
that that. which has, now come 
upon us could have been antici- 
pated by no human foresight. 
There. are my. twenty years’ Re- 
gisters to prove the conirary. But, 
i, we were to. choose to, avoid ad- 
werting to particulars, is it, not 
enough to haye shewn, that the 
ruin of a great body of.as skilful, 
as.industrious, as. moral, as pru- 
dent men. as ever existed upon the 
face of the earth; is it not enough 
to. haye shown, that the ruin, the 
heart-breaking, of a body of men 
like this, have been caused by, 
have directly proceeded from, acts 
of parliament; is it not enough to 
have shown this, in order to be 
justified in flatly denying the pro- 
position of the Committee, and in 
asserting, that the present manner 
ef choosing Members. of Parlia- 
ment is not beneficial to the na- 
tion? 

297. ‘Those who.contend for the’ 
presentmode of choosing this body 
of lawgivers, have always this di- 
lemma to. get out of: either the 
parliament intended to bring things 
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to this pass, or they did not. If 
they did: intend to spread ruin 
around amongst the farmers of 
this industrious, land, what are we 
to say of their hearts; if they have 
done it without intending to do it, 
(as they assuredly. haye) what are 
we to, say, of their heads? They 
themselves now confess, that they 
have got the nation into a state of 
difficulty and distress, for which 
they have no. remedy; and, are 
we still to say, that their measures 
have been beneficial to the nation? 
Was. such a conclusion ever be- 
fore come to by rational beings ! 
It is clear to ail eyes, that a great 
change, a radical change, must 
take place; and yet, are we to 
say, that the root of ail is.to.re- 
main untouched ? That the cause 
is still to remain, and that we are 
to hope to see the effects put an 
end to? 

298. If we look a little ‘more 
into particulars, what proof shall 
we discover of those beneficial 
effects; which the Committee ase 
cribe to the predominant influence 
of what they call the landed in- 
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terest? Are-we to look for it in 
the Act which quashed proceed- 
ings against the non - resident 
Clergy, and which has caused 
those clergy to carry the prodace 
of their livings to be spent at a 
distance from the spot whence it 
proceeded, and not unfrequently 
dut of the kingdom? Shall we 
find it in the sinking fund, which 
was the joint work of the two 
parties, and which is now called 
a humbug in the parliament itself * 
Shall we find it in the appropria- 
tion of millions upon millions of 
the taxes to public works for the 
express purpose of preventing the 
people from emigrating, and in 
the appropriation of other large 
sums to cause the people to emi- 
grate? Shall we find’ it in the 
appropriating of these sums: to 
this latter purpose, while the €om- 
mittee tell us, at the same time, 
that the “increase of our popu- 
lation ” is to be reckoned amongst 
the means of our extricating our- 
selves from the present distress? 
Shall we find it in the notorions 
fact, that, im 1816, the House 
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ascribed the distress of the nation 
to an insufficiency of ‘mouths; 
and, in 1817, to an tnsufficiency 
of food? Shall we find it in the 
opinion of the Prime Minister, se< 
conded by that of this Committee, 
that a short crop or wet harvest 
would tend’ to the relief of the. 
grower of the corn? Shall’ we 
find it in the Resolution, solemnly 
passed in 1811, that the paper 


tmoney had net depreciated, and im 


the Act of 1819, -which declared 
it to be still depreciated, ever after . 
it had been- raised greatly in-value 
since’ 1811? Are we to find: it 
in the Act of 1819, which compels 
the nation to pay three for one 
for money which the House had 
taken on loan; which attempts 
that which never was attempted 
before im the world, namely, to 
foree a degraded eurreney back 
to its sterling value, without any 
alteration in the letter of contracts? 
Shall we find it in the present ob- 
stinate perseverance in a scheme, 
which is manifestly as -impracti- 
cable, as impossible to be carried 
into. full execution as it would be 
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#0 plack the Sun from the sky ‘ 
Shall we find it in a parrot-like 
repetition of the words | national 
honour and good faith, applied to 
a thing, which is ‘in-effect ‘a vio- 
lation of all’'tlhe laws of debtor 
end creditor, and of every contract 
for time?’ Shall we find it in that 
series of measures, which has ren- 
dered “‘ necessary” (as the advo- 
cates of ‘them assert them to have 
been) laws to suspend the pedple’s 
personal liberty, and to place the 
miprisonment of their bodies, for 
ten years out of the last thirty, at 
the will and pleasure of the Mi- 
nisters of the day? Shall we, 
without, as we might do, swelling 
the list out to the length of a vo- 
lume ; shall we find it; shall we 
find the beneficial effects of this 
influence ; shall we find’ an evi- 
dence of its utility ; shall we find 
a proof of its goodness, in the 
ever-memorable fact, that the per- 
sons chosen by this influence have 
passed an Act to subject to banish- 


ment for life any man that may 


say any thing which shall have a 
TENDENCY to bring them into 
CONTEMPT! 


Lerrers 1o-Lanpworps. 
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299. Good’ God! And, with all 
these, and a thousand other things, 
before us, are we ‘still to be told, 
that this influence has been bene- 
While, indeed, all 
wore the outward face of pros- 
perity, though it was a false face 
though it was a painted and plas- 





ficial to us? 


tered face ; while our affairs wore 
that face, it might be endurable to 
be told ‘of the good effects of the 
influence. 
swer to those who prayed to have 


the Constitution restored, be ‘not 


It might, then, in an- 


so very impudent to say, ‘ the 
“ practice of the Constitution is 
“ better; for, see, how it pro- 
** duces prosperity !” 
when it is acknowledged, even 


But, now, 


by the Committee themselves, 
that the nation is in a state of 
difficulty and distress, and when 
this Committee declare, that’ an 
arable farm cannot be cultivated 
without less, and when they ‘have 
no remedy to offer ; to assert nor, 
that this influence has been Sene- 
ficial to the nation, does certainly 
require powers of front that rarely 
fall to the lot of human beings. 





300. If, as I before was about 
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to observe, it be contended, that | 
nobody could have .done_ better; 


that. that. which has happened }. 


might have happened: in spite of 
all that human wisdom could have 
done, I, for, my. part, have my 
answer ready. I have to appeal 
to forty volumes of Registers, the 
work of twenty years. Numerous 
others have used their endeavours 
to prevent that which is, now 
coming upon us. Let each speak 
for himself; let everyone come 
forward and claim his due. I shall 
claim mine; and there are my 
forty volumes, or, at least, thirty- 
eight of them, to bear witness 
against this system of the practice. 
For the whole of these nineteen 
years have I been pointing out the 
dangers which must, in the end, 
result from this system of paper- 
money, Lhave been warning the 
Government of the consequences ; 
showing it how those consequences 
might be avoided ; doing, in short, 
every thing in my power to obtain 
the adoption of timely . remedy, 
and to prevent those shocks which 


we are now experiencing, and 
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that final convulsion which now 
appears to be inevitable. 

301, My reward has been. pu- 
nishment of body, Joss of. the fruit 
of nineteen years’ of unremitted 
labour, exile te ayeid.a dungeon, 
and calumny, public and private, 
from three hundred, publications 
almost incessantly pouring forth 
upon me. their polluted. streams; 
while the tongue of still:baser ca- 
lumny, bas been busy, in, tens.,o§ 
thousands of, channels. ;. Every, 
thing that craft and hypocrisy, at 
some times, and. that bold and. un- 
blushing falshood and villany, at 
other times, could invent and exe- 
cute, wherewith to delude honest 
ignorance and to feed honest pre 
judice, has been in constant play 
against me, and against my. zeas 
lous endeavours to prevent the 
calamities that are now staring the 
nation in the face. Falsehood, 
fraud, violence, treachery of every. 
description ; the dreadful enmity 
of irresistible power; the deadly 
envy of associates; the heavy 
blows of the strong; the viperous 
bite of the feeble : all, every thing 
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hostile to human efforts lave I shad 
to bear up against. And the won- 
der with reasonable men, is, not 
that I have not succeeded in :pre- 
venting those mischiefs that it was 
the object of my labours te. pre- 
vent; but that I haye not been, 
jong and long ago, utterly des- 
troyed both in body and in mind. 
The laws, which protect other 
men, have, in effect, been no pro- 
tection tome. I have been as a 
stranger in my nafive land, the 
interest and honour of which I 
have always endeavoured to pro- 
mote and uphold, and to turn my 
back on which, even in the days 
of my exile, I never did in one 
single instance by deed or word. 
i have been as an outlaw in the 
midst of society, - without any of- 
fence legal cr moral. Exemplary 
in every department of life; gen- 
tle, kind, indulgent and generous 
to every creature coming within 
the sphere of my power, I have 
been he'd forth and generally be- 
lieved to be a mons‘er of severity, 
injustice, and cruelty. That which 
is accounted foul and bace and 
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deserving of universal execration, 
when practised towards.other men, 
has been reckoned fair and meri~ 
torious when practised towards 
me. Villains who would have been 
hunted-ont of society had the in- 
jury of another man. been the. 
object of their frauds and treasons, 
have been applauded, caressed, 
hugged and rewarded, because 
their villanies were thought to tend 
to my destruction, 

302. As to the persons in au- 
thority, if every drop of ink from 


my pen had been to the nation 


what a burning coal is to silk.and 
fine linen, they could not haye 
taken greater pains to prevent the 
circulation of my writings; and, 
as is clear in the recollection of 
the country, one of the Ministers 
distinctly urged as an argument 
for passing the power-of-imprison~ 
ment Bill, the inability of the 
Law-officers of the Crown to find 
any thing criminal in the ‘“‘ Cheap 
Publications.” To clip the. wings 
of these, it has been enacted, that 
they shall be sold at.a higher price! 
And, that J may not largely profit 
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by them, that they ‘shall contain a 
large quantity of paper! By dint 
of talent, and of industry without 
a parallel, even these deeds of 
power have heen rendered nuga- 
tory; and, at this very time, in 
spite of all that has been done, J 
have more readers, and more ar- 
dent friends, than at any former 
period ; and it is impossible for 
any one but a besotted aristocrat 
not to perceive, that I have now, 
even amongst the middle class of 
society, a stronger party than 
either of the factions can pretend 
to, while reason and events are 
constantly at work to augment its 
numbers and to add to the weight 
After all these 


years, after this whole age, of de- 


of its character. 


traction employed against me, 
there are a greater number of men 
to have confidence in me than in 
either of the factions, and who 
would rather stake their fortunes 
upon ‘measures suggested by me 
than on those suggested by those 
What, then, will 


be the case, when ruin shall have 


factions united. 


advanced further in iis progress ? 
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‘When the ‘losses, ‘the sufferings, 
shall be multiplied a hundred 
fold, and when absolute despair 
shall have ‘succeeded to the tan- 
talizing uncertainty and racking 
anxiety that now prey on the 
minds not only of tradesmen and 
farmers, but also on those of the 
inferior and more numerous class 
of Landlords! 

303. Will calumny still be at 
work with her hundreds of presses 
and her hundreds of thousands of 
tongues? Let her! Will stupid 
pride still say that destruction 
from other hands is preferable ‘to 
salvation by mine? Let it! Will 
both factions, dog and cat as to 
every other matter, cling together 
like oysters in the vain attempt to 
keep me down? Let them! Be 
the consequences on their own 
heads, 1 shall have no part of the 
ruin to answer for, and shall not 
participate in it; and the satis- 
faction which I shall be fairly en- 
titled to feel in the hour of con- 
fusion and dismay will be no more 
than the just and appropriate ven- 
geance for indignant talent to 
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take on conceited, insolent and 
malignant imbecility. 


304. Thus I close my commen- 
taries on the Report of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, which com- 
mentaries would, if I had been in 
parliament, have been made there, 
on the very next day after the de- 
livery of the Report, and would, 
of course, have been read by the 
whole country in a few days after- 
wards. It bas pleased the rich 
ruffians of Coventry to order it 
otherwise; and to place there, in 
my stead, Peter Moore and Ed- 
ward Ellice, of whom I give them 
and the country joy with all my 
heart. I ought, too, perhaps, to 
congratulate myself; for this na- 
tion must suffer, and greatly suffer, 
before the dictates of reason and 
of justice can prevail. 


WM. COBBETT. 


Postscript.—Mr.Wess Har 
has published a pamphlet, con- 
taining Ais commentary on the 
Agricultural Report. I think, 
and, indeed, I know, that Mr. Hatt 


is in error ; that, though he pos- 
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sesses great ability as a farmer, 
and writes exceedingly well, he 
deceives himself ; wholly deceives 
himself, as to the real cause of 
the frightful ruin that is now 
spreading itself over the once 
prosperous families of the farmers 
of this kingdom, If I had wanted 
any thing to satisfy me as to this 
cause, I have seen and heard quite 
enough since I left home. Now, 
the desirable thing is, to put @ 
stop to this ruin, or, at least, to 
mitigate it, in cases where it can be 
mitigated, amongst renters. From 
their ignorance of the cause of the 
low prices, they are led to hope 
that things will come about ; and, 
in that hope many have proceeded, 
and many more are proceeding, 
to the spending of their last shil- 
ling, and to bring utter ruin on 
their families. This fatal delusion 
has been, in great part, occasioned 
by the importance attached.to a 
Corn Bill; and Mr. Hauw’s en- 
deavours, the object of which has 
been to benefit the farmers, have, 
I am convinced, greatly aided.in 
producing their ruin. It is, there~ 
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fore, my intention to address, the 
weeks after next; “a” “Zetter “of 
wRemonstrance to Mr: Webi Hii; 
andto make’ to him a‘ proposition 
‘for making a fair appeal to the 
minds of the farmers. They are, 
at present,’ the ‘geese’ with ‘ the 
golden eges ; and: they are suf- 
fering themselves to be ripped up 
by the Landlords. 

If we consider the means that 
have been made use of’ to deceive 
and’ <cajole this class of the 
community, we aré not to be sur- 
prised that they are going head- 
Jong into ruin. Now, I think’ it 
my duty to do all that lam able 
todo to prevent the total ruin of 
so many thousands of respectable 
families; and this’ is the plan 
which I have in contemplation 
for effectirig that purpose. The 
Register, if it could go into every 
farmer’s house, would put a stop 
to ‘the ruin at once ; ahd would 
send off to América, or to France, 
every man senténced to his utter 
and inevitable ruin by Peel’s Bill. 
It would put a stop to the taking 


of ruinous leases. In ‘short, it 
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Would “save ‘those who are not 
already ruined. But, alas! How 
many farmers read the Register 
Some “do, and not one of them 
has been ruined by the times, 
which gives me great satisfaction. 
The object is, to make renting 
farmer's see the cayses, that are at 
work ! if they conld clearly, see 


‘| these, they would be rigatin. a 


twinkling. Now, I could, put upon 
one single sheet of paper an expla- 
nation of these causes.» But,, then, 
how am I to get this sheet of paper 
into every farm-house? I intend to 
make a proposition upon ‘this sub- 
ject to Mr. Wess Hatt, which, 
I think, he will not reject, seeing 
that he cannot do it consistently 
with a due regard to the interest 
of the farmers, whose cause he 
espouses with so much zeal. 
Another measure which I intend 
to take, having the same main 
object in view, is, to invite two 
substantial farmers from each 
county to meet me in London in 
the second week after the meeting 
of parliament; and to dine at 

There we could 
3 A 


some Tavern. 
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agree upon the promulgating of 
some paper, in the form of Re- 
solutions, or otherwise, ; tending 
to place clearly in the minds of 
the farmers the causes of low 


prices. This would be a sure 


guide to them in all matters of 
purchase or of lease.;.and would 
save thousands upon thousands 
from ruin. I would propose to 
mix up nothing of what is gene- 
rally called “ politics” with the 
business, of the day ; but, would 
have. the proceedings confined 
entirely to the causes of the 
present ruin and to the probable 
duration and final effects of those 
causes. By the end of the second 
week after the meeting of parlia- 
ment. we shall be able to. discover 
what that renowned body meant 
to he “after.” | Whether it 
balanced about Peel’s Bill ; whe- 
ther it thoughta little less steadily 
about national faith ; whether the 
Little Shilling project had any 
ayowed advocates; or, whether 
it_ were resolved to push on in the 
present “stern path of duty.” 
For, observe, prices, rents, 
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leases, .morigages, debts, pur- 
chases and sales even of farm- 
stock, will be greatly affected by 
what we shall perceive to be 
the. bent of the mind of the 
renowned assembly in question. 
And, therefore, such a Meeting of 
Farmers, from the several coun- 
ties, as I propose, would be 
attended with the greatest posr 
sible benefit. I shall, in another 
Number of the Register, state 
more in detail the means and 
manner of accomplishing this 
great object. It may, probably, 
be better to meet in the third 
or fourth week after the renowned 
body shall have assembled, But, 
I will fix on the day long enough 
beforehand to give good time for 
preparation. The newspaper wits, 
who are surprisingly brilliant, 
will call this meeting ‘‘ Cobbett’s 
Parliament ;” but, while, I trust, 
we shall take care to leave nothing 
to laugh at in any part of our 
proceedings, we will not call our- 
selves delegates, or deputies, for 
fear of enabling the greatest 
knaves in Christendom to frighten 
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the greatest fools in Christendom 
otif of their senses ; but, we will 
use the modest appellation of 
‘“* Farmers’ Meeting,” not after 
the manner of the gentlemen 
assembled at Henderson’s Hotel, 
but with the hope of doing a 
little more for the farmers in one 
single evening, than those gentle- 
men would have been able to do 
if they had sitten till doomsday. 
Their eggs were addled’; ours, 
I trust, would contain the prin- 
ciple of life and effective anima- 


tion. 
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Bollitree Castle, Nov. 17, 1821. 


My FRrienDs, 

§ wave the pleasure to inform 
you, that gold is working its way 
into the country. It is in tolerable 
circulation in some places, where 


it was not-only a fortnight ago. 
In my two last Registers, 1 have’ 
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given you an account of prices in 
Berkshire, Hampshire, and Wilt- 
shire. 


“ Jovrnar,” you will find:aniac- 


In the continuation of my 


count of prices in Gloucestershire 
and Herefordshire ; and, observe, 
this is an object, on which you 
must constantly keep your eyes 
for, never forget, that; in the end, 
the price of land must come down 
to the standard of prices; and, 
have I not shown as clear as day- 
light, t'aat, if the Ministers perse 
vere (and persevere they must,) 
prices must come down to the 
mark of those of France? Of 
course, it is wise to hoard gold, 
under the present circumstances. 
The farmers do not see the cause 
of the fall in prices. Mind that. 
They do not see, that prices must 
come down lower and lower. They 
think, on the-contrary, that the 
prices ‘‘ must mend,’ as they call 
it. And, with this false opinion it 
is, that they continue to hold on at 
rents whieh must produce their 
Yet, these rents are the 
standard for the PRESENT 
PRICE OF LAND. This will 


ruin. 
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not be the case in a year or two 
hence. A fans that will now sell 
for a thousand: ponds, will not 
then sell, perhaps, for ..0re than 
four or five hundred pounds. 

What a fool, then, must a fana- 
heider be, not to sed/ out now, put 
the gold by, and be ready to pur- 
chase land, when the price of it 
come down! 

But, besides this motive for sel- 
ling out of the funds, there is that 
powerful motive, the apprehen- 
sion of a reduction of the interest 
of the debt, upon which subject I 
have now something of great pith 
to put before you. I have often told 
you, that, if any one make a mo- 
tion in the Collective Wisdom to 
reduce the interest of the Debt, 
the funds will take a glerious tum- 
ble; aud, I am of opinion, that, 
though no one may have the 
pluck” to make such motion, 
during the next session; yet, that 
a something will be said, if not 
done, to show, that the main hold 
of the system can remain unas- 
sailed but for a short space of time. 
The newspapers, which my 





friends are so good as to send me 
from various parts of the country, 
contain strong indications of a dis- 
position on the part of the Land- 


lords no longer to endure the pres- 











‘sure of the Fundlords. I will, at 


present, confine myself to two in-- 


stances of this sort: one in Lan- 
cashire and the other in Scotland. 

At Liverpool there is a paper, 
called the Covurizr, which has 
always been devoted to ‘ loyalty.” 
It has constantly been carrying on 
war against Bott-Smith, who pub, 
lishes a sort of whig-paper, called 
the “‘ Mercury,” by way of bur- 
lesque, | suppose; for such :a 
mass of dull rubbish was, surely, 
never before seen or heard of. 
This Courier has, however, in 
spite of all its loyalty, to please 
some of the Landlords and Ship- 
owners and Merchants ; for Cou- 
riers must eat as well as other peo- 
ple, and, though ¢ax-eaters do 
very: well, ‘loyalty-eaters would 
soon grow distressingly thin — 
Therefore this Courier, though so 
very loyal, begins, as: you wilk 
presently see, to talk in good rq~ 
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dical style about the Funds and 
Fundlords. He advises the peo- 
ple to combat this ‘‘ many-headed 
monster.” This mode of combat, 
is, as you will see, very foolish : 


but, let us hear him. 


** In the existing state of things, 
the fundholder being always in the 
receipt of the same income, is a real 
gainer by the losses of others, There 
is no getting at him in a direct man- 
ner, without what would be called a 
breach of faith ; but itis the interest 
of all to raise the price of every sort 
of thing, whether the production of 
the hand or the plough, so as to 
indemnify each other, and make 
this many-headed monster pay a just 
and reasonable price for their la- 
bour. The way to accomplish this 
object would be to create a greater 
abundance of the circulating medium 
in paper, to be issued by Government, 
of substantial individuals, upon a 
deposit of property of more value, at 
an interest of 2 or 3 per cent. or 
equivalent to the expenses. This 
would enable the farmer to hold his 
corn and the manufacturer his goods, 
without forcing then to market, to 
be at the mercy of the fundholder. 
Such a circulating medium would, 
probably, have another good effect 
by operating upon the exchanges, 
so as to cause absentees to receive 
their money to great disadvantage 
as to themselves, but very favour- 
ably with regard to the country. 











The ¢wo great evils which this coun- 
try labours under are, the pressure 
of the national debt and . the expendi- 
ture of absentees. The last, they say, 
cannot be remedied without an in- 
fringement upon personal liberty ;. 
but the former may be. considerably 
diminished by people of every de- 
scription agreeing to raise the price of 
their respective commodities,”’ 

I will not insult the understands ’ 
ings of my readers by seemin#'to 
suppose, that they stand in’ néed 
of any commentary of mine to’ 
enable them to perceive the fool-' 
ishness of this extract. But, it is’ 
of use; becanse it shows us what’ 
is at work in the minds of our 
old, bitter and inveterate enemies. 
They, in short, know not what to 
be at. They weuld fain get rid 
of the Fundlords ; but, they know 
not how. They arein a desperate’ 
way; and God keep them thus, ' 
till the hour, when the system shall 
be dissolved and the nation re- 
stored to happiness. 

The other instance, that which 
has shown itself in Scotland, is of 
more importance still; and, in 


order to give the reader a fall 


view of it, I must quote more 
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largely than I could wish, for it is 
not matter, but room, that I want, 
in spite of Six-Acts, which compel 
me to publish two sheets and a 
The article, which I 
am going to insert, has been sent 
me in the Glasgow Journal of the 
2d of November. The reader 
will perceive, that it is an account 
of the proceedings at a County 
Meeting in Renfrewshire. A 
meeting of Noblemen, Freeholders, 
Magistrates of towns, and Justices 
of the Peace; and, as will be 
seen, they talk as good “ radical- 


quarter! 
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country, to keep watch on Cas- 
TLEREAGH’s “ general WORK- 
ING of events.” I wished to 
leave out all but these particular 
parts ; but, I could not do it, and, 


at the same time, place these im- 


Hoarpers. 


portant parts fairly before -the 

reader. I, therefore, insert the 

whole, as it came to me in the 

Glasgow Journal before men- 

tioned. 

** Meeting of the County of 
Renfrew. 


** Pursuant to requisition, a re- 
spectable meeting of the Noble- 


men, Freeholders, Magistrates of 
towns, Justices of the Peace and 
Commissioners of Supply, was held 
Tuesday at Renfrew, to take into 
consideration the state of the Corn 


ism” as ever was uttered by me. 
The Mr. Maxwext, who figures 
here, is a Member of the Collec- 


tive Wisdom; and Mr, Carwite 
isy I suppese, Provost of Glasgow. 
‘Phe parts in Falic characters are 
the parts which came to me scored 
under by the pen of the gentleman 
who had the goodness to send me 
the paper, which, besides their 
being parts worthy of particular 
attention, show the acuteness of 
the gentleman who pointed them 


Laws. The requisition being read, 
on the motion of Mr. Maxwell, 
Mr. Alexander was called to the 
chair, 

“ Mr. MaxwetLt saidthe subject 
they were met to discuss was 
equally involved in ignorance and 
irritation, and -hitherto rendered 
perplexing in proportion as it has 
been canvassed. A deviation from 
any uniform principle is an exper 
dition in search of difficulties, and 
certainly one which intimates a 





 dut, and show also, that there dre 
men of sense, in all parts of the 


preference to a powerful class of 
the community is not likely to be 
disappointed of its object. The 
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principle which pervades our com- 
mercial policy is to admit the pro- 
ductions of all other countries upon 
payment of certain duties, and 
these duties have been large or 
small, according to the extent that 
the production imported was liable 
to do injury to the native whose 
property was invested, or whose 
labour was engaged in the business 
of supplying them. The wisdom 
of this restrictive legislation is at 
present questioned by some of the 
most powerful writers on political 
economy—but it is considered to 
be the most easy and certain mode 
of collecting the nevenue by prac- 
tical financiers, and one which, if 
pernicious, has been so long cus- 
tomary as rather to seem an obsta- 
cle to the greatest possible good, 
than to be felt to be a positive evil. 
Indeed although it is not easy to 
deny the trath of those theories 
which are opposed to the restrictive 
system, and few men whose for- 
tunes are guaranteed by, or whose 
means of subsistence depend on its 
continuance, have been able to ob- 
tain sufficient faith in them to ac- 
cede to the principles of a free 
trade. But the restrictive system 
has been violated and the theory of 
a free trade most rigorously re- 
pulsed in the anomalous and inde- 
finable mode of indemnifying the 
agricultural interest for the detri- 
ment of extraordinary taxation. 
It is to the effects of this mode of 
protecting the cultivator of the soil 
that I have felt it:to be my duty to 
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classes dependent upon commeree, 
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call your attention ; and I propose, 
as shortly as possible, to point out 
to you the impolicy of continuing, 
under the influerice of a system 
which gives the least possible pro- 
tection to agriculture at the greatest 
possible sacrifice of commercial 
prosperity. When I speak so 
strongly on this matter, it is as 
the representative of a manufactur- 
ing county—but J think a law which 
has jmade such a breach betwéen the 
poor and the rich, v,hich has placed the 


farmer and the manufacturer in direct 


hostility to each other, which has 
betrayed speculators in foreiga 
grain into collusive practices,-—-E 
think I am morally justified in calf- 
ing it the least beneficial law that 
could have been devised. Nextto 
that security for capital, and in« 
ducement to the exertions of skill 
which is consequent upon equitable: 
laws, the low price of the necessa— 
ries of life must be the greatest 
attraction to manufacturing enter- 
prise; and when we recollect the 
competition for the raw products 
of the land, which is excited by 
that valuable branch of doméstice 
industry, we must ‘he anxious to 
retain it, even at some apparent: 
sacrifice. When we increase the 
power of consumption in any‘class’ 
of society, we stampa value on-the 
articles they require, exactly pro= 
portionate. to that increase, and’ 
vice versa. If' we impedé the: 
trade of the country, we Wiminish 
the means of purchase amongst the- 
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and contract the sale of our arti- 
cles; and of course lower. the 
exchangeable value of the whole. 
It is thus by prohibiting the intro- 
duction of grain. we choak up one 
of the vents of manufacture, and 
become liable, not only to the evil 
of giving undue encouragement to 
agriculture, but eyen of inflicting 
a sortof poll tax upon the commu- 
nity, Thisin practice is to givea 
great nominal value to raw pro- 
duce, and in so far as itis con- 
sumable, it may bring a large 
price ; but, if only one half of it 
can be consumed, the other half is 
in point of fact without farther va- 
lue. This at least is the case in 
Britain, because taxes on landlord 
and tenant have made grain too 
high priced to be saleable on the 
Continent. The prohibition, al- 
though contingent in the letter, is 
now likely to become positive in 
the,spirit, from the improved value 
of the currency ; but if otherwise, 
still it continues to be injurious to 
the Manufacturer, by creating fluc- 
tuations in price, by producing 
stagnation of trade, and by making 
the introduction of fvreign corn a 
speculation for the _monied inte- 
rest, and not a barter of raw pro- 
duce against articles of manufac- 
ture. Our great national policy 
ought to be, to direct labour into 
those channels which are mos, 
productive of remuneration to the 
workman, because he can bear 
greater burdens with less suffering, 
by attention to this object, and may 


consequently be less dicontented, and of% 
course more easy to govern. oTf b¥. 
working a certain number of hours. 
as an artisan, a man can exchange 
the commodity he has wrought up: 
against foreign raw produce, sufli-: 
cient for his wants, whilst by cul- 
tivation, for as many hours he could 
only obtain a scanty and inade-- 
quate subsistence, trade is his pro-- 
per employment. All that the State 
has to do, is to see that it is the 
badness of svil and climate which 
makes his farming fruitless, and 
not artificial causes, such as tithe, 
poor laws, roads, bridges, churches,. 
jails and other burdens principally 
charged upon landed property.. 
But there may be another person 
who has not the same power of 
changing his occupation, and yet 
cannot furnish the artisan with foed 
in return for his manufacture, be- 
cause the burdens on his lease are 
almost as heavy as the whole cost 
of the foreign husbandman. How 
to meet these two interests with 
equal impartiality and with safety 
to the revenue, was a question with 
the legislature ; and at last it was 
resolved that the artisan shall suf- 
fer two years out of the three, and 
the agriculturist one, if we may 
judge from the past. But in the. 
mean time, by this uncomfortable 
process, the speculator grows rich, 
and articles of consumption, which- 
never contributed to the revenue, 
are sold—although de facto, as con- 
traband, as Hollands or Lace, in 
the same place where they are the 
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object of a sanguinary and ex- 
pensive preventive service. In the 
mean time the absence of British 
direct and indirect taxes and pub- 
lie burdens, make a very munificent 
bounty to the foreign grower, de- 
preciating British capital and skill, 
and promoting that of foreign cul- 
tivators. Surely the natioual debt 
is quite onerous enough, without 
subtracting a single spot from its 
field of operation, and surely if we 
can afford exemptions, they should 
be extended to any other class of 
society rather than the monied in- 
terest. We are told, that it is not 
opening the ports which now hurts 
us. Dantzic wheat is the foremost 
onthe list of prices daily. ‘“ We 
*‘are told, that a free and unre- 
** stricted admission of foreign grain 
** would be sound policy.” We are 
told, that every protecting duty is 
ruinous to commerce. We are 
told that we should abandon our- 
selves to the employment of sup- 
plying the whole world with manu- 
factures. But, when we look to 
the effect of the duty recently im- 
posed on Foreign Wool, as a pro- 
tection to the agriculturist, and 
which we were told must be ruin- 
ous, we find, by the Leeds Mercury, 
that the woollen trade never was, 
in the memory of man, so good as 
now! And when we read the ac- 
counts of German fairs, we find 
that British manufactures cannot 
be sold, even in our present con- 
fined system of manufacture. A 
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free trade is an object to be desired 
by an experienced and wealthy 
people ; but it must have the con- 
sent of the fundholder to be adopt- 
ed immediately in the British Isles. 
But at all events, it is unreasonable 
to ask the landowner, and his te- 
nant upon lease, to devote their 
fortunes to the illustration of 
theories; or, while manufactures 
remain shrouded in duties equi- 
valent to prohibition, fo offer thenr- 
selves for a lonely experiment in poli- 
tical economy, the failure of which. 
would be followed by the cession of thetr 
patrimony and their capital to fund» 
holders, mortgagees, and’ Polish serfs. 
Situated as we are, less apprehen- 
sion might be felt in acceding to 
the principles of a free trade, thats 
in districts purely arable, from the 
nature of our security from eom- 
petition in almost all the most 
valuable, as well as the most buiky 
articles of our husbandry. Yet 
when I contemplate the situation 
of remote agricultural districts, ané 
the poor upon them, to the extent 
they are in England, and the finan- 
cial condition of the Enifiire; FE 
would not concur in any petition 
fer a free trade at present. A duty 
not so high as to bea prohibition, 
uniess taxes can be showr to au- 
thorise it to be of that height, which 
I know cannot be the case, and 
merely such as would put the Bri- 
tish landed interest upon a par im 
point of obstacles to low prices 
with its Foreign competitor, in my 
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opinion would be not only just, but 
in our present circumstances poli- 
tic. IJ conceive that the tenant and 
landlord must suffer the depreciation of 
nearly thirty per cent on their respec- 
tive properties, which all other interests 
have undergone by the resumption of 
cash payments. I should wish to see 
union on this subject between the 
grower and the consumer, and I am 
most anxious to see such a trade as will 
giwe back some of those comforts to our 
operatives and mechanics, to which 1 
fear the majority of them have been long 
strangers, 1 have been told, that hy 
calling your attention to this topic, 
I should make myself unpopular, 
and.do no service to any party, and 
i am fully sensible that I have ex- 
posed myself to the suspicion of 
selfishness, and that I have advyo- 
cated the ancient and unfashionable 
practice of this nation, in opposi- 
tion to the writings of the ablest 
theorists of the age. But I have 
hopes that those Gentlemen, whom 
I have the honour to address, and 
my countrymen of every rank, will 
believe me to have acted from a 
sense “of public duty, and that my 
sentiments are grounded on a con- 
viction that the interest of one is 
the interest of all, and that Pro- 
vidence suffers no class of society 
to reap permanent advantage in the 
depression of its fellow. 

** Provost CaRLILe said, it was 
with the greatest diffidence he rose 
to give his opinion on this very im- 
portant subject, especially after 
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the abie and powerful speech of 
the hon. Member. There were in 
this country two classes, which 
were called the landed and manu~ 
facturing interests, and by a con+ 
catenation of events, they were 
both on the decline. Since 1810, 
landed property had sunk in value 
one-fourth, and the same might be 
said of manufacturing property. 
They all knew how this had oc+ 
curred. Before the late war, the 
value of land was moderate when 
compared with what it rose to dur- 
ing the war. At that time the 
labourers were all employed, and 
well paid, and every thing went on 
smoothly and happily. The no- 
minal value of property had now 
fallen about fifty per cent, and 
since the peace we had lost that 
commercial monopoly we had for- 
merly enjoyed. The nations have 
all concurred in the restrictive sys- 
tem too much—they are all so 
deeply involved in it that it would 
be very difficult to return to a free 
trade. Such were the industry and 
skill of our workmen, the ingenuity 
and enterprise of our merchants, 
and the perfection of owr machinery, 
that this country had nothing to 
fear from a free trade. There was 
one greut bar in the way of a free 
trade however, and that was a national 
debt of eight hundred millions, the in- 
terest of which was thirty millions, and 
other twenty millions were annually re- 
quired to meet the exigencies of the 
state, There are only two ways in 
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which this great burden can be 
lessened. The first isby economy, 
and he was glad that principle had 
been adopted at the end of last 
Session of Parliament, and he 
trusted the Ministers at the begin- 
ning of next Session would com- 
mence retrenchment on such a 
liberal scale as to produce a bles- 
sing to the country. Besides the 
Agricultural and Commercial in- 
terests, there is another interest com- 
posed of rich Jews and great men— 
there is a monied interest in the country 
more powerful than them both, The 
Jews had eight hundred millions of 
money in the funds, for the mterest 
of which there was a great part of the 
land in mortgage. Money was never 
plentier than at present ; Bank in- 
terest was reduced to three and three 
and a half per cent, and it would be 
generous in the fundholders to come 


forward with a reduction of one per 


cent on the dividends, which would 
be equivalent to sweeping off a fifth 
part of the national debt. (Applause.) 
Since the alteration tn the value of 
the currency, he could not agree with 
those who considered that such a re- 
duction would be a breach of the national 


faith. It might give the Jews great 


alarm, but they could now procure 
provisions and purchase manufactures 
at a very low rate. He was happy 
to say, that from the cheapness of the 
markets, the poor were betier off than 
they have been for a long time, but still 


at required care and economy, and if 


@ poor man had three or four children, 





his utmost exertions were necessary for 
the support of his family, He con- 
sidered that a duty was preferable 
to the prohibitory system. They 
coudd recollect the high ground the 
Agriculturists took when the Corn 
Bill was first brought into Parlia- 
ment, 120s. 110s, and 90s, were what 
they strenuously insisted wpon, 
while the Manufacturing Classes 
universally petitioned that if it 
passed at all the rate might not be 
fixed at above 70s. or 75s. The 
bill was at last passed, the rate was 
fixed at 80s. and this high rate was 
the sole cause of the low prices. 
There is a great number of spe- 
culators in the country, who watch 
every act of Parliament, and care- 
fully take advantage of every cirs 
cumstance, and whenever the ports 
are opened, they purchase immense 
quantities of grain, and pour them 
into the country, and thus reduce 
the prices. He approved of a pre- 
tecting duty if it was a moderate 
one, and all depended on that. It 
would be more beneficial to the 
country, than the present prohi- 
bitory system. , 


“Mr. Spiers thought that a;com- 
mittee should be appointed to pre- 
pare a report on the subject. _He 
agreed with Mr. Carlile that taxation 
was the great source of all our evils, 
and would be happy to see a re- 
duction in the taxes. He thought 
a protecting duty preferable to the 
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law as it stood, and moved that-a 
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committee be appointed to prepare 
a report on the subject. 


‘* Mr. ALEXANDER seconded the 
motion of Mr. Spiers, for appoint- 
ing a committee, 


“* Mr. MAxweELt, in allusion to 
what Mr. Carlisle had said respect- 
ing a reduction of the interest of 
the national debt, said, he had the 
highest reverence for Lord Liverpool, 
although, he was opposed to him in 
ulmost every measure of policy ; but he 
knew that a minister was so involved 
with the fundholders that were it 
even Lord Grey. in place of Lord Li- 
verpool, no good could be done. All 
classes would have to come forward and 
Support the ministers against the fund- 
holders before the interest of the debt 
could be reduced, 


** A committee, consisting of 
three of the landed interest, and 
also three of the manufacturing in- 
terest, was accordingly appointed, 
to prepare a Report, to be laid 
before the County at another meet- 
ing which is to be held on the first 
Monday of December. The Meet- 
ing then broke up.” 


The foregoing passages speak 
for themselves. But, now, let the 
honest ‘fandholder, and especially 
if he have children, bear in mind, 


that, if any considerable number 
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of the Collective Wisdom talk in 
this way, ‘the funds will take'a 
tumble! And, that many will 


Hoarpenrs. 


talk in this way, who can doubt ? 
But, mark what Mr. Maxwetri 
says in his closing speech. He 
says, that the Minister is so in- 
volved with the fundholders, that 
he cannot reduce the interest of 
the -Debt; and that even Lord 
Grey could do nothing, unless all 
classes were to come forward and 


support the Minister against the 


fundholders! Why, this is just 


precisely what I told Lerd Grey 
himself, in my first Letter to him, 
much abouta year ago! Amongst 
all classes the Reformers are, 
doubtless, included; and, I told 
his Lordship, that even he would 
be wholly unable to touch the 
Debt, unless he had them at his 
back. And, how is any Minis- 
ter to have them at his back 
Why, by sincerely. and frankly 
and effectively to set about a real, 
and not a sham, reform of: the 
This, therefore, is 


Parliament. 


the point upon which the whole | 


question, upon which the very fate 
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of the country hinges. The Re-) 
formers, the real, ones I mean, 
are not such beasts as to join the 
Landlords and to enable them éo 
shake off the fundlords, untiy 
reform, in some shape or other, be 
effected! Upon this subject. I 
shall address the Radicals next 
week ; and endeavour to prepare 
them, in time, for a steady and 
effectual opposition io all the plans 
of the Boroughmongers for getting 
rid of the Debt, unless.these first 
consent to act justly by the people 
at large. 

In the meanwhile, let me ex- 
kort you, my friends, the Money- 
hoarders, to proceed with as much 
celerity as possible. ‘* Make hay 
while the sun shines.’ Only 
think of the effect of a proposition 
te reduce the interest of the Debt! 
Down come the funds! You will 
never again see 70 gold sovereigns 
for 100 of 3 per cent. stock! Nay, 
you will never again see forty gold 
sovereigns: for that same 100 of 
stock! Now, mind, it is 1; who 


have been right, throughout the 


whole of the eventful history of 
this paper-system ; itis I who tell 
you this. 

I shall conclude this Number 
with the statement of a fact, 
which I have from a correspon- 
dent at. Liverpool. . The Irish 
labourers, who come over every 
year to reap in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, used to carry back 
Bank of England notes ; but, this 
year, they went round the. town 
of Liverpool, and exchanged their 
notes for sovereigns, giving a pre- 
mium of from two-pence to four- 
pence on each sovereign! Very 
wisely done! God bless the poor 
fellows with the fruit of their la- 
bour! They have now something 
worth taking care of. . 


Wa. COBBETT: 





JOURNAL, 


Berne still in Herefordshire, I 
shall not go on with my Journal 
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this week, though I havea great 
many interesting thmgs to comi- 
municate on several subjects. 
When a man has a mind to know 
what is going on, his true way is 
to go and sce with his own eyes, 
er hear with his own ears. I now 
know many things, closely con- 
nected with politics, which I did 
not know when I left Kensington. 
T have seen and heard many things 
to give me great satisfaction ; but, 
that which has given me the 
greatest delight has been, to find, 
that, amongst the middle class, 
amongst the respectable traders 
and the real yeomanry, the in- 
crease of radicalism is prodigious. 
The film is taken from the eyes of 
thousands upon thousands, They 
now see clearly, that nothing but 
a Reform of the Parliament can 
give them and their children secu- 
rity, or even a chance of security. 
These men now laugh at all the 
attempts that Corruption is mak- 
ing to continue her delusions. 
They know the true character of 
ali the actors in the humbug of the 


JOURNAL. 





127 

day. In every county it is the 
same, I defy lies, fraud, impos- 
ture, hypocrisy, and villany ever 
to excite false alarms amongst 
them again, There are yet many, 
to be sure, who, as yet, do not see 
clearly ; but, they begin to listen, 
and. they cease to revile Radicals. 
They allow that “ something is 
wrong,” and they would fain see 


aremedy. Those who are renters 


will soon be taught the remainder 
of their lesson by the Landlords 


and the Parsons, the one by seiz~ 


ing for rent and the other for 
tithes. 
“* radicalism” to stupid, or per- 


This is the way to teach 


verse, men. Faith, the Borough 
Lads are in a sweet pickle! If 
they know which way to turn 
themselves, they must have more 
cunning than an old Jack-hare. 
They may double and squeak for 
some time ; but, we shall see them 
overtaken at last; aye, and shall 
hear men, who have reviled Radi- 
cals, boast of meriting the appel~ 
lation. 
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To the Editor of the Morning 


Chronicle. 


Bollitree Castle, Herefordshire, 
Nov. 15, 1821. 
Sir, 

Havine read in a Hereford 
newspaper, an extract from your's, 
in which it is stated, that I have 
. turned the front of my dwelling- 
house, at Kensington, into a shop 
for the retailing of butcher’s meat 
at reduced prices, and this state- 
ment being calculated to produce 
disappointment in some of my 
neighbours, I have to beg you to 
correct the mistatement, by in- 
forming your readers, that I have 
done no such thing as that which 
you have described. At the same 
time, I think it right to say, that 


I have, since I have resided at 


Kensington, killed two calves of 


my own breeding and fatting, and 
that the part of these which I did 
not want for my own consumption, 
my neighbours have had at ¢wo- 


thirds of the price that they must 





have given for the same at the 
butcher’s; in all which I am sure 
no man can discover any legal 
offence, unless there should be 
something in Six- Acts which 
makes it such. I think it right to 
say, further, that as long as I have 
the conveniences for keeping (for 
a while) and for killing sheep; 
pigs, and lambs, and as long as F 
can buy these for less than fours 
pence a pound (exclusive of skin, 
pluck, and head) at Smithfield; £ 
am resolved never to give sixpence 
a pound for'meat somewhat infe~ 
rior in quality; and that, unless 
Six-Acts should be found to re~ 
strain me, 1 shall think myself at 
perfect liberty to let any neigh- 
bour, and especially a poor one, 
participate, whenever I kill more 
meat than I want, in any advan- 
tage which I may derive from this 


part of my domestic economy. 
I am, Sir, 


Your most obedient Servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 
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To CorresPonpENTs. 


‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I am much obliged to the Gen- 
tleman, who has sent me Burke’s 
book, with passages marked in it. 
{ had forgotten them, though | 
once quoted some of them in 
“ Paper against Gold.” They 
are put to the present times. It 


is delightful to have Burke’s au- 


1280 
if he will lie, and publish fabri- 
cated, or, at the least, private, 
letters, he must expect to be basti- 
nadoed ; that’s all.—“ A Disci- 
pte” has my best thanks for his in- 
formation. The subject of which 
his letter and the subjoined note 
treat is of importance sufficient to 


demand a place in the next Re- 





'gister.—He is right, as to the Act, 
and I was wrong.—Many other 


letters aud many marked passages 


thority in such cases. Burke jus- | 12 country papers will be attended 


tifying “ a breach of public faith!” 
—I thank W. of Liverpool very 


much. His fact is very interest- 


ing ; and, as for Bott Smith, why, | 


to without delay.—Such letters as 
require a written answer must, I 


am afraid, wait till I return to 





Kensington. 
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LIST 
OF 
Mr. COBBETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 
TO BE HAD AT 
No. 1, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London. 





AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE; 
or, an Account of the Manner in 
which the Slave Dealers take Free 
People from some of the United 
States of America, and carry them 
away, and sellthem as Slaves in 
other of the States ; and of the hor- 
rible Cruelties practised in the car- 
rying on of this most infamous 
traffic: with Reflections on the 
Project for forming a Colony of 
American Blacks in Africa, and 
certain Documents respecting that 
Project. By Jesse Torrey, Jun. 
Physician. With Five Plates. 
To which are added, Notes, and 
a Preface; by Wa. Cosnert.— 
Price 2s, in boards. 


COTTAGE ECONOMY.--Num- 
ber 2 of this little work contains a 
PLATE, representing the BREW- 
ING MACHINE in all its parts, 
accompanied with explanations of 
their several uses in the process of 
brewing, together with a statement 
of the different prices of the Machine 
inits various sizes—-J'our editions of 
the first Number have been pub- 
lished, and a fifth is in the press, 
The Fourth Number is just pub- 
lished, 


COBBETT’S SERMONS.— 
Published on the first day of every 
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month, price 3d. and of which nine 
numbers are already published. 
No. 1.° “  Naboth’s Vineyard, or 


“© God's Vengeance against Cruelty 


“© and Hypocrisy.”"—No. 2. “ The 
“€ Sin of Drunkenness in Kings, Priests 
and People."—No.3. “ The Fall 
“< of Judas,'or'Gaa’s Venveance aguinst 
“ Bribery.”-No, 4...“ The Rights 
of the Poor, and the Punishment of 
“ Oppressors.” —No. 5. | God's 


** Judgment on tinjust Judges.” No.6. 


“ The Sluggard,”—No. 7, , “God's 


“ Vengeance against Murderers.”— 


No. 8. ‘The Gamester.”—No. 9. 
** God's Vengeance against Public ° 


“© Robbers.” 


COBBETT’S YEAR’S RESTI- 


DENCE IN AMERICA.—A thick 
Octavo Volume, price 10s.in boards, 
Intended for the use of all those 
who wish to know what America. 
really is. It consists of a deserip- 
tion of the country, its inhabitants, 
climate and soil. Its productions, 
also, are copiously treated of, in 
which the author has introduced 
many valuable experiments of his 
own. 


COBBETT’S GRAMMAR, a 
new and neat edition, price 2s. 6d. 
bound in boards. It was intended 
for the use of young persons in ge- 
neral, and especially for the use of 
soldiers, sailors, apprentices and 
ploughboys; but, the author has 
discovered, (in rather an odd man- 
ner) thatitis in great vogue amongst 


T 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


* statesmen ;” and God knows, it 
was not before it was wanted by 
them ! 


The Preliminary part of PAPER 
AGAINST GOLD.—The main ob- 
ject of which is to shew the Justice 
and Necessity of reducing the In- 
terest of that. which is called the 
Nationat Debt, in order to rescue 
the rightful Proprietors of the land 
from the grasp of the devouring 
race engendered by Paper Money. 


“ PAPER AGAINST GOLD.” 
—A new edition of this work is now 
published, price 5s. in boards. It 
contains a full exposure of the mys- 
tery of the Bank, the Fund and the 
Paper-system. 


Stereotype Edit. “‘ The AMERICAN 
“* GARDENER ; or, a treatise on the 
** situation, soil, fencing and lay- 
“* ing-out of Gardens; on the mak- 
‘‘ing and managing of Hot-beds 
‘*and Green-houses; and on the 
** Propagation and Cultivation of 
** the several sorts of Table-Vege- 
** tables, Herbs, Fruits, and Flow- 


ers.” Price 5s. 





Tuomas Parkes, 21, Philpot- 
lane, Fenchurch-street, London, 
Manufacturer of improved Steel 
Mi.ts, for Grinding Malt, Beans, 
Peas, Oats, Barley, &c. &c, worked 
by Hand, Steam, or any other 
power. 





Post Bean MILL,on an improved 
plan, with Wheel and Hub com- 
plete. Price 45s. 55s. 655, 80s. 
each. 

They are also made with Wheel 
and Pinion, to increase the speed, 
at 70s. 80s. 90s. 105s. each. 

Improved Kisiinc MILL, a use- 
ful family Mill for grinding Malt or 
Barley fine enough for Cows or 
Pigs; they are also recommended 
to persons who keep Horses, as 
they will break a Feed of Oats or 
Beans for one Horse in half a mi- 
nute; and the Feed of the Mill 
may be so regulated that a Boy 
may turn it with ease. Price, 
with Wheel and Hub complete, 
70s. 80s. 95s, 105s. each. 

Correet MILL, complete, with 
Wheel and Hopper. Prices 26s. 
31s, 37s. 43s. 47s. 55s. 66s. 76s. 86s. 
96s. 106s. Without Wheel, 22s, 
27s. 33s. 38s. 42s, 50s. 60s. 70s, 80s. 
90s. 100s. each. 

They are also made with Wheel 
and Pinion to increase the speed, 
at 49s. 55s. 63s. 67s. 75s, 86s. 97s. 
107s. 117s. 127s. each. 

Pepper, Rice, Innico, Druc, 
or PowpER MILLs, are made at the 
same. Prices as Coffee Mills. 

Box Corrrr MILLS, for the use 
of small families, 6s. each. 

Post Correr Mitts for family 
use, at 6s. and upwards. 

Large Matt Mitr, with Steeled 
Spindle and Bushes, to be worked 
by Horse, Steam, or other power, 
from 12/, to 22/, each. They 
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will grind from thirty to forty-five 
bushels in an hour. 

Hand Matt Mitts that will 
grind from six to twenty bushels of 
Malt in an hour. Price in the com- 
mon way, with Wheel and Hub 
complete, 50s. 55s, 60s, 70s, 80s. 95s, 
110s. 126s. each. If with Wheel 
and Pinion, 80s, 85s. 95s, 105s, 120s. 
135s. 150s. each. 

Hand Wueat MI ts for the use 
of families, parish poor-houses, or 
houses of correction, that will grind 
from two to six pecks per hour. 
Price 65s, 80s. 90s. 105s. 120s, 

Hand Fiour Dressinc MACHINE 
for separating the Bran from the 
Flour. Price 9/. 9s. and upwards 
each. 

Mits for Grinding Indian Corn, 
Printers’ Ink, Almonds for Con- 
fectioners’ use, and various other 
articles. 





Sample Mills and Pocket Com 
Metres 

All MILLs warranted to answer 
the purposes, and if not approved 
after one Month’s trial will be 
taken again. Specimens of their 
Work may be seen, and a Trial 
made at the Manufactory. 

Old Mitts Repaired. 

T. Parkes begs to call the at- 
tention of the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Public in general, to the supe- 
rior quality of his Mitts, to the 
Terms upon which he warrants, 
and the reduced Price at which he 
sells them; assuring them that 
every attention will be paid to 
their commands. 


N.B. A great Saving is effected 
by breaking Horse Corn; more 
particularly for old Horses, who 
cannot masticate their food pro- 


perly. 
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